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of disgrace, and wearied Frederick with complaints
and acid congratulations. His brother-in-law, Ferd-
inand of Brunswick, was stricken with fever, and the
King's mind was full of vague fears which he con-
fessed but could not account for. Upon his sister,
Wilhelmina, who had more need of it, he lavished
sympathy and encouragement in a flood of tender
messages.

" I am delighted that you are having some music and
a little dissipation," he writes, early in the new year;
" believe me, dear Sister, there is nothing in life that
can console us but a little philosophy and the fine arts.
. . . I swear to give thanks to Heaven on the day
when I can descend from the tight-rope on which I am
forced to dance."

If we must choose a simile from the circus to de-
scribe Frederick during this war, he might be likened
to an acrobat juggling with five bomb-shells at once.
Of three, the Swedes, the Russians, and the Imperi-
alists, he had not yet felt the full weight, and with a
supreme effort he had flung the French and the
Austrians high into the air. What would be his task
in 1758?

While he harvested the fruits of Leuthen without
pause Frederick permitted himself to hope that his
victory would bring peace. After the fall of Breslau
on December 19, 1757, he estimated the Austrian
losses and found them overwhelming. He even
gave out that at a sacrifice of less than 4000 Prus-
sians killed and wounded, he had reduced the enemy's
force by 47,707 men. He was still gathering in pris-